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is devoted to Indonesia in general, to Borneo in particular, and also to 
Australia, but the greatest space is naturally devoted to Oceania and Africa 
as the collections from these regions are extensive. As is usual with books 
on general ethnography the section devoted to North America is restricted 
and the treatment of the subject not wholly satisfactory. The arts of the 
Eskimo, of the Northwest Coast Indians, and of the Plains tribes are the 
most fully described. The ethnography of South America is treated under 
two divisions: the northern, which includes the Amazon region; and the 
southern, which comprises the greater portion of the continent south of the 
Amazon-La Plata watershed. The linguistic grouping of the tribes of these 
regions is hardly in keeping with that of our best authorities, for instance, 
the Jivaro, Zaparo, and Pano, each an independent stock, are classed as 
Arawakan. 

The book will be found of much value to curators of ethnological museums, 
for the plates and text illustrations representing upward of 650 objects are 
excellent in every way, and with few exceptions the identifications of speci- 
mens as to locality and use are reliable. The most noteworthy exceptions 
are as follows: the interesting cedar bark robe shown in the colored frontis- 
piece is not Chilkat, but is probably of Wakashan origin; the shield shown 
in fig. 82 is Kalinga; the headdress represented in fig. 234 is Aleut, not 
Tlingit; the bag illustrated in fig. 257 is Wasco (Chinookan family) and is 
from the Columbia river. 

There is a very complete general index, and a geographical and tribal 
index, the two occupying 14 pages, that add much to the value of the book. 

Charles C. Willoughby 

Castes and Tribes of Southern India. By Edgar Thurston, assisted by K. 
Rangachari. Madras: Government Press, 1909. 9^X6, 7 vols., ills. 

This work is a production of a systematic and detailed ethnographic 
survey for the whole of India which received the formal sanction of the 
government of India in 1901. The territory assigned to Mr Thurston for 
the purposes of survey was Madras Presidency and the states of Travancore 
and Cochin. The volumes set forth, in short, information regarding more 
than 300 castes and tribes representing more than forty million individuals 
spread over an area of 150,000 square miles. The state of Mysore was ex- 
cluded for the purposes of ethnography but included for that of anthro- 
pometry. The volumes are written in the form of a dictionary, the various 
castes and tribes being treated in alphabetical order. Mr Thurston started 
his studies in the anthropometry of southern India in 1894 and has published 
a number of works of anthropological character before this one. The present 
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work is, in short, a result of his labors for fifteen years, and probably robs 
his preceding works of their value. During a part of this time he was aided 
by a number of native Indian assistants. The anthropometric data in this 
work are the result of measurements taken by Mr Thurston personally. 

Mr Thurston is known in southern India for his sympathetic attitude 
towards the natives of the region, and the same spirit is discoverable in the 
work before us. It is hardly necessary to say that it represents considerable 
labor, information from many sources being presented to the reader in a 
systematic form, while each volume contains a number of curious and interest- 
ing illustrations. Many of these illustrations have appeared in a previous 
work, and have been credited by Mr Thurston to his associate editor Mr 
Rangachari. 

It is not possible to make here any statement regarding the condition of 
our knowledge of the anthropology of southern India as revealed by this and 
other works, and it is equally impracticable to give an opinion regarding the 
merits and defects of the inquiry. The reviewer purposes to discuss these 
questions elsewhere, and at present confines himself simply to a consideration 
of the reliability of the data. 

In any huge work errors are unavoidable, and, while I keenly appreciate 
the amount of work which Mr Thurston has done, I feel bound to point 
out the defects, to caution those readers who may like to use this material. 

The editorship of the work shows such defects as would impair the value 
of the work seriously. Take for example only two pages from the article on 
Brahmans (vol. I, pp. 268-9). I notice herein a number of important mis- 
takes varied in their character. The transliteration of Sanskrit words is 
done so carelessly that I am in doubt as to whether the editors took any care 
whatever to consult a Sanskrit student. Out of the eight names mentioned 
on page 268 four are so badly spelt that a reader familiar with Sanskrit would 
feel that the editors must have taken down the names from the oral delivery 
of some illiterate person. Even the sacred hymn of Gayatri (p. 312) has not 
been spared the humiliation of bad transliteration. When placed side by 
side with grave errors in spelling, pretense to accuracy by the introduction 
of macrons in the Indian words seems ironical if not ridiculous. We should 
certainly have expected a better editorship than this when the associate 
editor, Mr Rangachari, holds a master's degree from the University of 
Madras. 

In that very article one sees some evident inaccuracies in fact. For 
example, while dwelling on the divisions of Pancha Dravida Brahmanas the 
book gives "Marathis or Deshasthas" as one of the five divisions (p. 269). 
By this equation the editors evidently mean all Maratha Brahmans are 
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Deshastha Brahmans, which is inaccurate. Deshasthas form only one divi- 
sion of the Maratha Brahmans. 

There seems to have been some attempt on the part of the compilers to 
make the description of castes and tribes more amusing than accurate. We 
read (vol. I, p. 268): "Every Brahman is expected to salute his superiors 
by repeating the Abhivad'hanam * (salutation) which contains his lineage. 
As an example, the following may be given: — I Krishna by name, of Shri- 
vathsa* gotrawith the pravaraof five Rishis Bhargava,* Chyavana Apnu- 
vanaf Aruvaf and Jamadagni, following the Apasthaba* sutra of the 
Yajus Saka am now saluting you." 

Being a Brahmana from southern India I can confidently deny the 
accuracy of the above statement. One never comes across a formal salutation 
of this kind in daily affairs. In fact, no Brahmana is expected to make such 
a formal salutation except in the worship or on some similar grave occasion. 
If a Brahmana used this form of salutation on any occasion excepting a 
religious one it would appear extremely silly. I may add that the words 
which I have starred in the above quotation are examples of mistakes in. 
spelling, while I can not guarantee the accuracy in spelling of names indicated 
by a dagger. I may not have come across these names, or they may have 
been so badly spelt that I cannot recognize them. 

One also finds unnecessary repetitions in the book. The myth regarding 
the seduction of Ahilya by god Indra which resulted in the birth of three 
castes, Kalians, Maravans, and Agamudaiyans is given at length in articles 
on each of these castes. 

In many places the text is not clear. It contains a large number of 
words adopted from the languages of southern India, the English equivalents 
or explanations of which ought to have been given in a form convenient for 
reference. Again, notes on points like 'right handed' and 'left handed' 
sections of a caste ought to have been properly annotated. I feel grave 
doubts whether an English or American reader would understand the book 
thoroughly without any external assistance. The illustrations are perhaps 
amusing, but they are of very little scientific value. The articles are not 
properly digested. They give an impression of many scraps being thrown 
together by an unskilled hand, and a reader could not pass through a single 
long article without apprehending the truth of my statement. The Dravidian 
question has been disposed of in such a manner that I can not but feel that 
the writer did not take enough pains to understand the scraps he had collected. 

This fault finding on the part of the reviewer should not be construed into 
lack of appreciation of the work which Mr Thurston has already done. 
This work gives a great amount of information regarding the castes and tribes 
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of southern India in a convenient form, and the defects have been pointed out 
only to caution the anthropologist who may have to use it. On the whole 
the work shows Mr Thurston to be more of a collector than a scholar or 
investigator. 

As things stand now the preparation of an index volume becomes neces- 
sary, and this task may give the editors an opportunity to make some useful 
additions and corrections. 

It would have been better had the editors prefaced to their catalogue of 
wastes a general picture of the population — a picture of the hierarchy of 
castes, of their usual occupations, of the religion of different social strata, 
etc. Such a picture would have enabled a foreign reader to go through the 
work more intelligently. Mr Thurston ought also to have given at least a 
rough presentation of his sociological theory in collecting facts. Such a 
presentation would have enabled the reader to find out the limits of his 
inquiry rather more exactly. It would have been well to have called atten- 
tion in the preface to articles on subjects like Albinos, Tali, Jew, Chinese- 
Tamil Cross, Eurasians, etc., for it is not likely that a reader would think of 
looking for them in this work unless he is previously informed of their exis- 
tence. 

Regarding the comparative reliability of the different classes of data 
in this work, the following remarks may be made: (1) The anthropometric 
data, which by the way are from measuremants taken by Mr Thurston 
personally, are authoritative. They are the best data we possess on the 
subject and form the most reliable part of the work; (2) the descriptive 
facts gathered regarding various tribes and castes may also be trusted but 
not absolutely; (3) the historical discussions casually entered in the book 
are not quite so trustworthy, and the Sanskrit scholarship of the work is 
very defective. 

The reviewer wishes to commend to the government of Madras the 
admirable plan adopted by the government of East Bengal and Assam of 
asking competent scholars to prepare and publish separate, scholarly mono- 
graphs on important tribes and castes, similar to the one on The Garos 
reviewed in the American Anthropologist for April-June, pp. 316-317. 

Shridhar V. Ketkar. 

The Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. I. By L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer. 

Madras, 1909. 9}^ X 6, pp. xxx, 366, 44 plates. 

The title of the work sufficiently explains its contents. The volume 
before us deals with castes and tribes which speak the Malayali language 
and are considered as "untouchables" by the higher castes. Mr Iyer promises 



